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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


PHTTCIONAG He LAE SONGS BERDS 


We, the.song birds of Massachusetts and 
their playfellows, make this our humble petition: 

We know more about you than you think we 
do. We know how good you are. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at the 
windows of the houses you have built for poor 
and sick and hungry people and little lame and 
deaf and blind children. 

We have built nests in the parks you have 
made so beautiful for your poor children to 
play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the coun- 
try, keeping all the time where the sun is bright 
and warm. 

We are Americans just as you are. Some of 
us, like some of you, came across the great sea, 
but most of us have lived here a long while. 
Our fathers and mothers have always done their 
best to please your fathers and mothers. 

Now wehave asad story totellyou. Thought- 
less or bad people kill us because our feathers are 
beautiful. Cruel boys destroy our nests and 
steal our eggs and our young ones. 

People with guns lie in wait for us as if the 
place for a bird is not in the sky, alive. If this 
goes on, all the song birds will be gone. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all 
this and will save us from our sad fate. You 
have already made a law that no one shall kill 
a harmless song bird. Will you please make 
another that no one shall wear our feathers? 
Your pretty girls are pretty enough without them. 

We are told that it is as easy for you to make 
this law as for Blackbird to whistle. If you will, 
we know how to pay you a hundred times over. 
We will play about your gardens and flower beds. 
We will destroy the insects and worms that spoil 
your currants and plums and roses. 

We will give to you our best songs. Every 
June morning, Oriole and Bobolink will fly after 
you and make the day more delightful to you. 
When you sit on your porch Hermit Thrush 
and Wood Thrush will sing to you. 


We know where we are safe. In a little while 
all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts 
again, and everybody who loves music will like 
to make a summer home with you—GerorGE F. 
Hoar. 


O God of Little Birds . 
Who breathed into our wings to make us light, 
And painted them with colors of his sky, 

All thanks for this fair day, for meat and drink— 
Sweet sky-born water, caught in cups of stone, 
Sweet hedgerow berries washed of dust with dew, 
And thanks for these good little eyes of ours 
That spy the unseen enemies of man, 

And thanks for the good tools by Thee bestowed 
To aid our work of little gardeners, 

Trowels and pruning hooks of living horn. 


Tomorrow we will fight borer and blight, 
Forgive thy birds tonight their trespasses, 
The stripping of a current bush or two! 


Breathe on our bright round eyes and over them 
The triple curtain of the lids will close. 

If Man, the unjust, pay us by casting stones 
For filling field and wood and eaves with song, 
For battling with the weevil for his bread, 

If he lime twigs for us, if he spread snares 


Call to our memory That gentle Saint, 

Thy good Saint Francis, that we may forgive 

The cruelty of men, because a man 

Once called us brothers, ‘‘My brothers, the 
birds!”’ 


Saint Francis of Assisi — Pray for us! 
Confessor of the Mavis — Pray for us! 
Preacher to the swallows — Pray for us! 
Oh tender dreamer of a generous dream, 
Who didst believe so surely in our soul 
That, ever since, our soul, and ever more, 
Affirms, defines itself—Remember us! 
And by the favor of thy prayers obtain 
The needful daily sup and crumb! Amen. 
—From “Chantecler,’”’ by Edmond Rostand, 
translated for Hampton’s Magazine. 
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PETS AND FADS 


To me the most striking illustration of wanton 
cruelty to poor helpless, little toy dogs, is the 
case of Fads. Many women follow the current 


fashion, and, if it dictates toy dogs, or silver-— 


haired griffons, they immediately procure them 
—not because they hope to give the poor little 
animals the affection which they crave—but 
simply to follow fashion’s fancy. 

The society dame may be enraptured with the 
charms of a small miniature Pekenise. She will 
have him sent to her home and the servants will 
be duly instructed to give him the best of care 
and attention. Little ‘‘Ming Toy” will abound 
in rare delicacies and downy cushions, though 
the affection which would complete his Dog’s 
Paradise is not bestowed upon him. When 
Madame goes out in-her limousine he may ride 
in the luxurious seat beside her. Is this a sub- 
stitute for wholesome exercise? Should not every 
dog have some time to walk and be free? 

The months pass by, and, although our little 
toy dog is well fed, he longs for just a slight caress 
from someone who has a spark of genuine affec- 
tion for him. After all, he is every bit as sensi- 
tive as human beings are! — 

Fads are as variable as weathercocks, so 
fashion decrees that toy ‘‘ Pekes”’ are not ‘‘ comme 
il faut’? any more. In consequence, Madame 
searches the city for a person who will be willing 
to take the dog frem her. Her conscience is at 
rest, for surely it is the only thing to do. She 
wants a larger dog, and little Ming Toy could 
hardly live peaceably with a larger animal. He 
is sent to some woman who promises to be kind 
to him. She has no interest in the thorough- 
bred little animal who is ill most of the time. 
Ultimately she casts him into the street where he 
is incapable of “roughing it,” and he may die of 
starvation and cold. This is what sometimes 
happens to poor little animals who are imported 
for amusement only. In many cases the fashion- 
able woman is too impulsive for kindness, and 
she hardly realizes the great harm she is doing 
by pampering a dog far too much, and then cast- 
ing him aside. What can we as animal lovers 
do to make our plea clear and effective? —HazeEL 
Fay. 


A LULLABY SONG 


Little red bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little red bird in the tree, sing a song for me. 
Sing about the farmer, planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest, I know what that means. 
Little red bird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little red bird in the tree, sing a song for me. 


Little bluebird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 

Little bluebird in the tree, sing a song for me. 

Sing about the roses on the garden wall, 

Sing about the bird-swing in the treetops tall. 
Little bluebird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little bluebird in the tree, sing a song for me. 


Little snowbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little snowbird in the tree, sing a song for me. 
Sing about the cloud-land, ’way up in the sky, 
Tell me, when you go there, do your birdies cry? 
Little snowbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little snowbird in the tree, sing a song for me. 


Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song for me. 
Sing about the ocean, sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamship, is there one for me? 
Little blackbird in the tree, in the tree, in the tree, 
Little blackbird in the tree, sing a song for me. 

—From The Transcript. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


THE SQUIRREL 


A happier little romance than the life-history 
of the free squirrel it would be difficult to imag- 
ine; a sadder story than that of this gay creature 
shut up in a cage it would be hard to find. His 
life of liberty is a comedy, his bondage a tiny 
tragedy. Is it not because most of those who 
buy squirrels with the object of detaining them 
in prison have seldom or never seen these pretty 
creatures in the woods, that they can find delight 
in so doing? I cannot think that any kind- 
hearted person, who had watched one of these 
sprightly little fellows ‘“‘taking his fling” out of 
doors, could have the heart to confine him. The 
motion of the squirrel is “all but”’ flying; so vast 
are the bounds by which he springs from tree to 
tree. His existence in the open air is one of 
unbroken joyous activity, save when he sleeps— 
wise little person! through the winter months, 
forgetful of nipping frost, howling gale and 
dreary snow around his snug shelter ;—the small 
store beside him which he labored with praise- 
worthy forethought to lay up, in case of waking 
up hungry before his long night was over. 

Creeping up to a hazel hedge, where I heard 
a suspicious rustling of the twigs on an autumn 
day, I once managed to come far closer to a 
squirrel than he had any idea of; he was taking 
his dinner of nuts, with watchful bright eyes on 
the lookout, and evidently feasting with both 
ears open. He was not only eating, but putting 
by for a rainy day, making excursions to and fro, 
carrying the ripe sweet nuts to some unknown 
cupboard of his own, to which he was shy of 
introducing strangers. In eating, he held his 
nut with the pointed end towards his mouth, and 
split the shell into two clean equal halves with 
his chisel-shaped front teeth, as cleverly as a 
schoolboy would do with his penknife. Letting 
the shells drop, he then nibbled the nut very fast. 


It was not long before my prying into his - 


secrets was discovered, for his sharp ears catch- 
ing the rustle of a dry leaf, as I tried to steal a 
trifle nearer still, he went off at an amazing pace, 


swinging himself along the branches as a monkey 
might have done, his passage only to be traced 
by the slight shaking of -the upper boughs; he 
would take no long leaps for fear of being seen. 
It is lovely to see a squirrel poising itself on a 
bough ready to spring across a wide opening. 
The little airy figure seems to balance itself with 
exquisite grace, as a bird does before launch- 
ing itself forth on its wings; the creature appears 
to be calculating with its eye the space to be 
traversed. . 

No squirrel will run far on the ground unless 
he is obliged; but he can gallop at a fair speed 
when forced to cross a forest glade. Generally, 
should you come upon him unawares while he 
is intently occupied in collecting beech-mast, 
acorns, or chestnuts for his hoard, from beneath 
the trees, he will scramble up the bole of the 
nearest; and he usually pauses half way up, 
clinging to the trunk, to gaze fixedly at you, as 
if he would fain know the worst of what you 
mean to do to him. The feet and claws of the 
common tree squirrel enable him to obtain a sure 
footing even on the smoothest bark; but he is 
less at home on the ground than his cousin, the 
chipmunk or American ground squirrel. On the 
other hand, his flying leap is less like flight than 


that of certain other cousins, called ‘flying 


squirrels,’ who soar, or rather sail, through the 
air, prolonging their bound by floating on a kind 
of parachute-like web which reaches from the 
sides of the body to their toes. 

Besides nuts of different sorts the squirrel 
likes green shoots, and, by way of variety, he 
will gnaw bark. The office among Nature’s 
band of servants which belongs to the squirrel is 
undoubtedly that of a timber grower. When the 
sage little quadruped lays up more chestnuts, 


acorns, beech-mast, or hazel nuts than he wants, 


or when he forgets his treasures, they take root 
and grow. Many a grand oak, stately chest- 
nut, or spreading beech owes its position in the . 
landscape to this industrious little planter. The — 
parent tree or shrub merely drops its seeds; they | 
would searce reach maturity beneath the over- 
shadowing branches; or, if they sprang up, would 
perish from overcrowding. Some seeds are wind- 
borne; for others which are heavier, a band of 
insect, bird, and animal gardeners is provided, 


- 


“ 
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who carry them to the proper place and, think- 
ing only of their own needs, bury or conceal them 
where they may have a fair chance of growing. 

Not content with a single dwelling, the squir- 
rel provides himself with a winter house and a 
summer lodge. The former is usually made in 
the fork of a tree, or in the hole of a hollow trunk, 
and is used year after year till worn out. It is 
placed where the winter storm cannot harm the 
solitary sleeper within, and it is lined warmly 
with moss, leaves, and other matters, such as 
birds commonly collect for the same purpose. 
The summer house is carefully but more lightly 
made, and is often woven between the topmost 
twigs of tall trees; the squirrel cares not to hide 
it, because he seems aware that it is out of reach. 
Perched up aloft, the mother will sit chattering 

and scolding at you, if she thinks that you are 
paying too much attention to her concerns. 
No doubt she is saying ‘‘ Mind your own busi- 
ness.’’ If she considers danger to her dwelling 
to be very pressing, she will take up her babies, 
one at a time, in her mouth, as a cat carries her 
kittens, and will bear them to a safer place. 
Picture this delicious life which has been planned 
for the squirrel by its Creator, and then picture 
that which man arranges for him!—a dungeon 
with a horrible whirligig in it—an ill-chosen diet 
of dry nuts or fragments of clumsy human pro- 
viding, all the year round; no self-chosen luscious 
morsels; no gentle sweetheart, in her brown dress 
of fur, to be courted amid the green leaves; no 
honeymoon spent in tender cares-for the dear 
little ones to whom the soft breeze sings hush-a- 
bye, as it rocks their cradle in the tree top. 

When the squirrel is caught, or taken from 
the nest to be kept as a ‘“‘pet,’’ it 1s much the 
same for him as the exchange would be for one 
of us from home, freedom, family, friends, to 
Newgate, the treadmill, prison fare, and solitary 
confinement for life. There is the less excuse for 
imprisoning squirrels, because they may read- 
ily be tamed without taking advantage of their 
docility and affection in order to tyrannize 
unfairly. When a child, I remember seeing a 
squirrel, in a garden, which would come when 
whistled for, to fetch from the hand as many 
walnuts as he could get. In towns, it is high 
time that people set their faces against the ter- 


rible disregard of animal life and suffering at- 
tendant on the capture, sale, and confinement of 
wild creatures. To say that human lives are 
brightened by such deeds is a poor argument. 
No pleasure can be wholesome which is based 
upon sorrow to some small, weak, helpless thing. 
—EpiTtH CARRINGTON,. 


THE KITTEN AND THE DIAMOND 


She was just a little kitten of the common 
black and white kind. You have sometimes 
seen a cat like her hunting in the gutter for a 
morselof food. You have said, ‘‘Toobad. Some- 
body ought to take care of that cat,” and then 
you have walked away and forgotten her. 

This kitten was not a gutter cat, however. 
On the contrary, she had a good home and was 
treated very kindly and gently; but the time 
came when she had to make a change. Her 
friends patted her and said, ‘‘Goodbye, Daisy, 
goodbye,”’ and she was dropped into a soft little 
bag. It was tied about her neck; and the people 
in the electric car smiled to see the little black 
head with the white nose and breast, and the 
bright golden eyes that looked so interested in 
everything around them, now and then gazing 
up into Lady’s face for a moment, as if to dis- 
cover what kind of mistress she would be. 
~ When they came to the House, there sat the 
Person who did not like cats, waiting to see the 
new arrival. “If you must have a cat,” she said 
to Lady, “why, Oh why, don’t you have a really 
handsome Angora?” 
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Lady meditated a moment, then she replied 
placidly, ‘‘I think it must be because Daisy is 
not an Angora.” 

““Daisy’ sounds so sentimental,’’ resumed the 
Person who did not like cats. ‘I think her name 
ought to have a literary tang.” 

“Very well,’ said Lady, ‘‘we’ll call her Daisy 
Ashford. Will that do?” and after this, the 
small cat was always presented to guests as 
“Miss Daisy Ashford, formerly of Cedar Street, 
now of Monadnock Road.” 

Daisy. was radiantly happy. She was too 
young to grieve for the friends whom she had 
left behind her, and here was a whole new house 
to explore. She roamed about, touching every- 
thing with the pink tip of her little white nose. 
Sometimes, as a certain potted palm bore ragged 
witness, she tasted as well as touched. After 
a while, however, she had her own garden, a 
flower pot full of growing oats, and then the palm 
was left to peace and prosperity. 

The kitten slept in the cellar. Here was a 
glorious chance to make herself grimy in the 
coal bins, to climb on a pile of slippery shingles, 
and to drink from a faucet that dripped just 
enough to suit a little red mouth. <A long ladder 
was swung from the ceiling, and she persuaded 
Lady to come down one day for no other purpose 
that could be discovered than to see how well a 
certain little cat could scamper along the rungs. 

The open attic was also a delight to Miss Ash- 
ford, for she could race along the highest beams, 
and she did like high places. She liked to stand 
at the top of the third floor stairs, push her nose 


through the rails, and gaze down to the first floor. 


Over and over she tried her best to walk up the 
slippery baluster. One of the places that she 
enjoyed most was the little sharply sloping roof 
over the front piazza; and here she played by 
the hour, peering over the edge, climbing down 
into the wisteria vine, or lying on her back and 
pulling herself uphill by her claws. 

One day Little Sister took. possession of the 
tiny white room that overlooked the piazza roof. 
Soon after she left it, a disconsolate little letter 


told the sad tale that the ring which Big Brother 


had brought her from Ceylon had lost its dia- 
mond, either at the House or on the train, or 
somewhere else. ‘‘Of course there is no hope 
of finding it,” the letter said, ‘“‘but do please look 
for it.” 

The whole family looked, and during the next 
six months, whenever there was a leisure moment, 
they looked again and again, but no diamond 
could be found. At last they gave it up, but 
maybe the kitten did not. However this may 
be, when Lady went to call her in from the roof 
one day, there lay on a shingle in front of the 
window—just where a breath of wind, or the 
touch of a little white paw, or the whisk of a 
furry tail would have sent it down among the 
barberry bushes—the lost diamond, but so dirty 
that it looked less like a precious stone than a bit 
of broken glass. Evidently Little Sister had 
dropped it out of her window, and between the 
shingles it had lain for six long months, through 
autumn gales, winter snows, and the heavy rains 
of spring, until a little inquisitive paw had 
brought it from its hiding place. 

Within an hour it was on its way to the banks 
of the Mississippi. Little Sister wrote, ‘I al- 
most shouted for joy’’; and Big Brother added, 
“Give my sincere thanks to Miss Ashford.” 
And both Little Sister and Big Brother and the 
people of Monadnock Road agreed that Miss 
Ashford ought to have the softest of feather 
beds, the richest of cream, and the choicest of 
tenderloin steak all the days of her life. 

This is the true story of the kitten and the 
diamond.—Eva Marcu TapPaNn. 

Time to begin to work for our Annual Fair— 
December 5 and 6. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


Nell, sole friend of John Fohey and companion 
of his prison cell, leaped joyously about her master 
in the Yorkville Police Court when the magistrate 
said: “T’ll let you go this time. ~ Go downstairs 
and stay there until youare fit to gohome.”’ Fohey 
had been upset by stronger drink than his seventy- 
one years could bear. That is how it happened 
that he was found on the street, the man asleep on 
the sidewalk and the dog sitting on his breast. 
The dog growled when a policeman shook the 
man. A woman tried to coax the animal away, 
and the policeman whistled. But Nell’s ears 
would heed only one voice. 

The man was finally loaded into a patrol wagon 
and the dog was picked up and put beside her 
master. Atthestation the door man tried to drive 
Nell away. She followed to the cell, and, upon 
the pleadings of Fohey, was permitted to pass the 
night in prison. The man filled his hat with water 
and gave the animal a drink; then both went to 
sleep. 

Nell ran after the patrol wagon to court in the 
morning, and when the magistrate said, ‘John 
Fohey, you are charged with being intoxicated,”’ 
the dog, looking as proud as though her master 
were about to receive a decoration, wagged her 
tail and brushed against him as he stood at the 
rail. 

The man spoke, but of the two the dog made 
the stronger plea. Fohey said that he had once 
had a competence, but that he had lent the 
money to a friend who would not repay him. In 
his despair he had taken to drink, and as all his 
friends except the dog had deserted him, he had 
been reduced to the necessity of living in Bowery 
lodging houses. The magistrate, in discharging 
the prisoner, said, ‘Take good care of that dog.” 
No sooner had he spoken the words than Nell 
leaped about her master, wagging her tail and 
then, bounding toward the gate, waited for him to 
leave the enclosure. 


The age of chivalry is never past so long as 
there is a wrong left unredressed on earth, or 
a man or a woman left to say: ‘I will redress 
that wrong or spend my life in the attempt.’’— 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE CHAINED DOG 


A poor neglected dog am I, 
Chained up both night and day; 
I never hear a kindly word 
Nor run about or play. 


A few dog biscuits all my fare, 
I seldom get a bone; 

Sometimes my trough is empty 
And I’m left here all alone. 


But yet I’m true and faithful, 
If I heard a kindly voice 

Or someone came and stroked my head 
Twould make my heart rejoice. 


Oh! lords of the creation, 
Whom we our masters call, 
Don’t you sometimes remember 
The same God made us all? 


Our God is good and merciful, 
And so it must be plain 
He never meant the human race 
To profit by our pain. 
—The Animals’ Guardian. 


Every city, village and country town should be 
supplied with drinking fountains and so con- 
structed that even the smallest dog can drink 
from them. 
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ADVENTURES OF A DOG 


A shaggy brownish-yellow dog wandered from 
place to place, hunting for food. Often, when 
he went up on -people’s doorsteps to beg, he 
would be greeted by a kick from some man or 
boy. From lack of food, the little dog became 
thin and homely, and no one would keep him 
until he found his owner. The street children 
often tied tin cans to his tail or stuck burrs in 
his hair. This is what two boys were doing when 
kind-hearted Charlie found him. 

Charlie was a red-haired, freckled-faced boy 
who looked as though he was always in mischief, 
but Charlie loved animals and never could see 
one being hurt. Charlie walked up to the see 
and said, ‘“‘ Will you give me that dog?” 

The boys backed away with their prize. 
“Nothing for nothing,” said the taller, who had 
the dog under his arm. ‘‘ What’ll you give us?” 

Charlie suddenly remembered a whistle that 
he had made yesterday. Diving into his pocket, 
he drew out the whistle and handed it to them. 

“This,” he said approaching, ‘I’ll give you 
Thises 

“That for one of us, 
“What for the other?” 

“The other shall have a penny” he said, and 
he drew out a coin that his father had given him 
that morning. The big boy dropped the dog 
and he and his companion struggled for the coin, 
each willing that the other should have the 
whistle. 

Charlie lost no time in catching the dog and 
making off with it. He did not stop running 
until he reached a spot in the woods by a brook, 
hidden by sheltering trees. He sat down and 
looked at the forlorn specimen in his lap. First 
of all, Charlie set to work to get out the burrs 
that stuck fast in the thick coat. 

‘Now, comrade,” said Charlie at 
“You'll have to stand a ducking.” 

The dog looked at him trustfully, and Charlie, 
placing him in the brook, scrubbed him well, 
long ears and all, and then raced around with 
him in the warm sun until he-was dry. 

What a change there was! Charlie’s eyes 
shone as he looked at his new friend. The dog’s 
long hair, which had been of a brownish yellow, 


” replied the tall boy. 


last, 


now shone like golden silk in the sunshine, and 
his eyes gleamed like diamonds, as they looked 
lovingly on Charlie’s happy face. Then Charlie 
willingly took the dog home to live with him, 
until he found the rightful owner.—Hazeu 
NEWHALL, age thirteen years. 
Prize Essay. Grade _ Seven, 
School, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


Washington 


THE LEGEND OF THE CROSSBILL 


On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 
Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 


And by all the world forsaken, 
Sees how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron 
A little bird is striving there. 


Stained with blood and never tiring, 
With its beak it doth not cease, 

From the cross ’twould free the Saviour, 
Its Creator’s Son release. 


And the Saviour speaks in mildness: 
‘“Blest be thou of all the good! 

Bear, as token of this moment, 
Marks of blood and holy rood!’’ 


And that bird is called the crossbill; 
Covered all with blood so clear, 
In the groves of pine it singeth 
Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 
3 —Juuius Mosmn. 
Here is a story of a dog that is worthy of being 
placed side by side with the much quoted poem: 
‘““A boy stood on a burning deck, whence all but 
him had fled’’: 


-BULLDOG’S FAITHFULNESS 


A man by the name of Lefler, whose home was 
burned on Pine Street, possesses a bulldog that is 
a treasure, and one that refused to leave the 
burning home of its master, even though the roof 
had fallen in and the firemen were throwing sev- 
eral streams of water on him. 
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Lefler, who is a lover of dogs, went to the bicy- 
cle races, leaving his bulldog in one of the rooms. 
The dog knew he was there to guard the property, 
and when the house was found to be burning the 
dog refused to be coaxed or driven from the room. 

Some of the firemen, not caring to see so valua- 


ble a dog burned to death, tried to coax him from _ 


the room, but the animal would not budge. 
Warning growls showed that he would use his 
teeth if force on the part of the firemen was re- 
sorted to, and finally, in their efforts to save the 


dog, the firemen turned two streams on him. 


Even this did not dislodge him from his position. 

Captain Jennings notified Lefler that his house 
was burning. When he reached his home the 
roof had fallen in and the building was a mass of 
flames. Lefler was notified that his dog was in 
the house and refused to leave. A whistle from 
his master caused the animal to come bounding 
out of the house, and an instant later he was 
licking the hand that caressed him. 


THIS DOG CAN SPELL 


There is a South Side lady who owns a Gordon 
setter which she believes is endowed with almost 
human intelligence, says the Chicago News. This 
is not a hastily formed nor unfounded opinion, but 
has been developed by years of experience. Here 
is one of the many incidents from which has sprung 
her faith in her dog: One Sunday, having finished 
her dinner, the lady went,into the drawing room to 
read the paper. On a rug near the window the 
setter was basking drowsily in the sunshine. The 
lady’s two sons were still in the dining room fin- 
ishing the repast, and the mother overheard some 
thing said about bones. Now, the good lady has 
a mortal dread that her beautiful dog will choke to 
death on a bone some day, so, raising her voice, 
she called out, ‘Boys, don’t give Dan any 
c-h-i-c-k-e-n b-o-n-e-s,” spelling these two words 
so the dog’s attention would not be attracted. 
‘T’mafraid he willchoke.” Asshespelled chicken 
the dog raised his head;at bones he got up, walked 
into the dining room and looked at the bones the 
boys were picking. 


“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


SAL HD ey Are ONY. 


My brother’s parish, situated in a remote part 
of one of our southern counties, is miles away 
from town or station, and the population is very 


scattered. One afternoon a message came to 


the vicarage that a parishioner was very ill, and 


desirous of pastoral aid; so, as soon as possible, 
N—— started to visit him, riding a favorite 
pony, and taking, as companions, a black re- 
triever and a dachshund. 

The nearest route to the farmer’s house lay 
across the village cricket field, adjoining which 
was a shepherd’s cottage, where a very savage 


dog was kept to protect the sheep at night. As 


our party were all trotting merrily on their way 
a deep bark was heard, and my brother saw this 
dog was loose, and was rushing across the field 


with full intention of making an attack. He 


first had a tiff with the retriever, but, finding him 
too powerful to be overcome, turned on the 
dachshund. The noise and scuffling so frightened 
the pony that my brother dismounted. No 
sooner had he done so, however, than the savage 
dog left the dachshund, and attacked N——, 
who, with only a small riding whip as a weapon 
of defence, found it a hard matter to keep his 
assailant at bay. Then the dachshund, who had 
been recovering breath behind his master, came 
to the rescue, but was speedily doubled up, and 
the savage dog returned to the attack of my 
brother. | 

N—— now felt that the struggle was for dear 
life, for not a soul was near to render aid, when 
he heard a scampering, and the next moment the 


~ 
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pony rushed up and darted so suddenly between 
the combatants that the dog turned tail and 
fled. The gallant little fellow pursued the dog 
until he was fairly chased back to the cottage 
door then he returned to his master, and the 
friendly quartette were able to continue their 
way in peace and safety once more. I must add 
that the retriever did not come out of the fray 
with honor, for he took refuge on the other side 
of the hedge until all was quiet. But to the 
marvellous sense of the dear pony my brother 
owes his life.—C. D. 


A FARMER’S DOG 


A farmer living in Hampshire was in the habit 
of attending the Salisbury Market, and one day 
while he was absent on his journey the farm 
buildings by some means got on fire and were 
quickly ina blaze. All the farm hands rushed to 
the spot to do their utmost to put out the flames, 
and the fire engine was sent for; but the house 
was thatched and consisted largely of wood, so 
that it became evident that it could not be saved. 

While the confusion was at its height the sheep 
dog made up his mind what must be his part of 
the work. The dog had not been known before 
to show any unusual intelligence beyond that 
common to sheep dogs, but now, without word 
or direction from any one—all being, indeed, 
too busy and excited to take any notice of him 
—he set off by himself on the road to Salisbury. 
About four miles from home he met his master 
returning from the market, and then began bark- 
ing furiously and led the way home, looking back 
from time to time to assure himself that his 
master was following. 

The farmer who had seen the glare and smoke 
thus gathered that the fire was at his own home- 
stead, and hastened home so as to direct the 
efforts of firemen and servants and save his most 
valuable goods. Was it not wonderful the dog 
knew where the farmer had gone, and that he 
had to be informed of the alarm and commotion 
at the farm?—The Romsey Advertiser. 


‘‘No civilization is complete which does not 
include within its sphere of charity and mercy, 
the dumb and defenceless of God’s creatures.’’— 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


As time goes on the interest in humane edu- 
cation increases and there is now a very strong 
feeling that it should be included in school work. 
According to some statistics given in a recent 
number of The Humane Review there are nineteen 
states that have laws for humane education. 

In most of these states the law has been made 
expressly to oblige teachers to give at least half 
an hour a week directly to teaching of kindness 
to animals. 

In Massachusetts there is no law bearing 
directly on the question of treatment of animals. 
The law that comes nearest to it is the following: 

‘All preceptors and teachers of academies and 
all other instructors of youth shall exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruc- 
tion the principles of piety and justice and a 
sacred regard for truth, love of their country, 
humanity and universal benevolence.”’ 

Upon the strength of this paragraph, the State 
of Massachusetts has its name included with a 
list of other states that have been given as having 
a special law that kind consideration of animals 
shall be taught every week in every school room. 
The lesson given is usually lmited to a half hour 
once a week. : 

It can plainly be seen that the Massachusetts 
law does not compel teachers to give even that 
small amount of time to teaching kindness to 
animals. Whether the other states mentioned in 
the National Humane Review are equally vague in 
their suggestions for humane education is a ques- 
tion only to be answered by sending to the hu- 
mane society of each of these states in the list 
and asking for a copy of the law in their state. 
A model law has been got up by Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell, of Philadelphia, who has for years been 
one of the most untiring and unselfish workers 
for humane education in the world. We have 
not this law at hand, but it is similar to this that 
follows: 

“In every public school within this state, not 


less than one-half hour of each week shall be de- 
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voted to teaching the pupils thereof kindness and 
justice to and humane treatment and protection 
of birds and animals, and the important part 
they fulfilin the economy of nature. It shall be 
optional with each teacher whether it shall be a 
consecutive half hour or shorter periods daily, or 
whether such teaching shall be through humane 
readings, stories, narratives of daily incidents, or 
illustrations taken from personal experience. 
This instruction shall be a part of the curriculum 
of study in all the public schools of the state. 


ANOTHER LAW RELATIVE TO TEACHING 
HUMANENESS 


“Instruction in the humane treatment of ani- 
mals and birds. The officer, board or commission 
authorized or required to prescribe courses of in- 
struction shall cause instruction to be given in 
every elementary school under state control or 
supported wholly or partly by public money of 
the State, in the humane treatment and protec- 
tion of animals and birds and the importance of 
the part they play in the economy of nature. 
Such instruction shall be for such period of time 
during each school year as the commission 
may prescribe and may be joined with work in 
literature, reading, language, nature study or 
ethnology. Such weekly instruction may be 
divided into two or more periods. <A school dis- 
trict shall not be entitled to participate in the 
public school money on account of any school or 
the attendance at any school subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, if the instruction required 
hereby is not given therein. The Commissioner 
of Education shall, pursuant to this act, cause 
the consideration of the humane treatment of 
animals and birds to be included in the program 
of teachers’ institutes.” 


HOW WE ALL MAY HELP 


Some people think that only those persons who 
belong to a humane society are expected to re- 
port cases of cruelty to animals which they see 
or know about. This is a mistake. Those who 
are not members, as well as those who are, should 
notify the nearest humane agent or police officer 
when they know of the abuse or suffering of any 
animal, ; 


JIM-DOG 


He wasn’t, well, a faney kind o’ dog— 
Not Jim! 

But, oh, I sorter couldn’t seem ter help 
A-lovin’ him. 

He always seemed ter understand, 
He’d rub his nose against my hand 

If I was feelin’ blue or sad, 

Or if my thoughts was pretty bad; 

An’ how he’d bark an’ frisk an’ play 
When I was gay! 


I wonder why my Jim-dog had ter die? 

He was a friend ter folks; he didn’t bite; 

He never snapped at no one in th’ night; 

He didn’t hate a soul; an’ he was game! 

An’ yet a spark o’ light, a dartin’ flame 
Across th’ dark, a sneaky bit o’ lead, 

An’ he was dead! 


They say there ain’t no heaven-land for him, 
’Cause dogs is dogs, an’ haven’t any right; 
But let me tell yer this: Without my Jim 
Th’ very shinin’ streets would seem less bright! 
An’ somehow I’m a thinkin’ that if he 
Could come at that last stirrin’ bugle call 
Up to the gates o’ gold aside of me, 
Where God stands smilin’ welcome to us all, 
An’ I said. ““Father, -here’s «my. dog. ... 
here’s Jim,”’ 
They’d find some corner, touched with love, for 
him! 
—MarGaret EH. SANGSTER. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 4256 cats, 478 dogs, 41 horses, and 32 
smaller animals. We placed 107 dogs and 82 cats 
in good homes. . 


The number of neglected and sick animals has 
been much lessened since we began sending one of 
our motor cars every Friday from headquarters, 
51 Carver Street, to houses all along the route, 
covering Winthrop, Revere, Beachmont and 
Point of Pines. Residents are learning to expect 
our agent on this special day and many of them 
are humane enough to take in stray animals and 
keep them until our car arrives. Many owned 
animals are saved from being thrown out when 
families are moving, or the cat family gets too 
numerous. This pilgrimage takes all day, and it 
is a long and busy day, but by means of it many 
animals are saved from weeks or months of 
suffering. 


We have a few school teachers on our list of 
helpers who count it a duty to speak to their 
pupils on the need of kind and thoughtful con- 
sideration for animals. We should like to men- 
tion names, but not having asked permission 
must refrain. One of these teachers coming to 
visit the League from the Phineas Bates School 
in Roxbury brought with her four of her pupils 
who have splendid records for humane work. 

Cornelius Stanley, 15 years old, fed the birds 
and squirrels all winter, and the squirrels be- 
came so tame they followed him into his house. 
He takes all the care of three ponies and a cow. 

Arthur Eichwald, 12 years old, heard that a 
cat was caught in a trap. The cat was so wild 
with pain and fright that no one dared to ap- 
proach the trap but Arthur, and he went to the 
poor struggling creature and freed it without 
any fearor harm. Arthur, and another humane 
boy search the woods for these cruel traps, and 
have destroyed a number of them. 


Joseph Rando and John Kohler also search for 
and destroy traps, and so save much: dreadful 


suffering. John found a cat in one of the traps, 
took it home, bandaged the wounded leg and 
took care of the cat until he found it a home. 
These two boys walked three miles to restore a 
lost dog, and barely got a “thank you” for their 
trouble. ) 


There are many pupils in the school where this 
humane teacher has long presided who pick up 
stray cats and dogs and carry them to our Re- 
ceiving Station in Roxbury. Would there were 
more such teachers in our schools; if there were 
we should not get such cases as that of a kitten 
taken from boys who were amusing themselves 
by rolling it in coal tar, or cats and kittens thrust 
into sewers. Humane education is the great 
need in our schools. 


We had a eall from Scollay Square to get a cat 
that had given birth to two kittens under a news 
stand, the only shelter the poor creature could 
find in her hour of trial. Doubtless a deserted 
cat. 
Our agent took six kittens from a cellar. The 
mother cat had disappeared, very likely injured 
or killed when out seeking food to keep life in her 
while she nourished her little ones. A woman 
discovered them moaning for their mother, and 
fed them a few days to give time for the mother to 
return, then sent for our agent. 

Let women who are mothers try to imagine the 
suffering of these wretched, homeless dogs and 
cats, crawling into some hole to go through their 
trial, creeping out, weak and starving, to find a - 
morsel of food or drink. Can anyone say these 
fourfooted mothers do not suffer? 

Yet women who ought to have some feeling of 
pity and sympathy are often the cause of this 
suffering. 


A woman, a baby, a small boy and three cats 
(not to mention bags and bundles) appeared in 
the office with a tale of woe. They were moving 
from the Cape and could not find anyone to take 
them in with the cats. The husband was waiting 
with the baggage at the North Station, and the 
wife said: ‘‘My husband will die if anything 
happens to these cats.” 
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The cats were hospitably received, placed in one 
of our smaller cat rooms and given refreshment. 
The woman was so glad and grateful she wanted 
to put a dollar in the desk clerk’s hand to buy 
food for them, but was told that this was not 
necessary as our animals were always well fed. 

The next day the woman returned saying they 
had found a little farm near Boston. 

Members who have received our Annual Re- 
port will notice, if they look at the treasurer’s 
account, a deficit of over eight thousand dollars. 
This has come from no extravagance unless we 
call the increase of work—putting on an extra 
car, hiring extra help, and raising wages where 
long and faithful service and increased cost. of 
living made this seem imperative. Our work is 
not local, but covers:a large territory, and calls 
are increasingly pressing from every quarter. 

I appreciate all that. has been done and given 
to help us, but I venture to ask, and to urge the 
friends of suffering animals, the men and the 
women who do not want the presence of diseased 
animals on the streets, to, help us now, this spring, 
to remedy this deficit. It will give us courage to 
meet our summer work to know that this really 
great work is appreciated. 

Donations of any amount will be gratefully 
recelved—also new members. 

ANNA HARRIS SMITH. - 


REPORT OF WORK AT BRANCHES 


Miss Margaret Starbuck, visitor to the Re- 
ceiving Stations of the League, gives the following 
report for March: 


At the Work Horse Relief Stable, 109 North- 
ampton Street, 120 animals were taken to that 
Station in March. Everything in good condi- 
tion. Supplied Mr. McCarthy with chloroform 
for emergency cases of badly wounded or very 
sick animals, and with soap for cleaning cages. 
Found Mr. McCarthy very much worried over 
the disappearance of his own stable cat, a great 
pet, but received a telephone message later that 
the cat had returned. 

When cats disappear in this way, or when they 
climb a tree and are afraid to come down, I ad- 
vise putting a liberal supply of catnip and of 
canned salmon outside the door, or at the foot of 


the tree. This will attract all the neighboring 
cats and frequently brings back the wanderer. 


At the Roxbury Station, Mrs. Moog’s on 
19 Lambert Avenue, 167 animals were taken. 
I suppled her with chloroform and _ sulpho- 
naphthol. The cages have been repaired and 
painted, and the Station is in good order for the 
great summer work which is done there. One of 
the cases brought to Mrs. Moog was a cat that 
boys were seen to kick and throw down a sewer. 
The woman who saw this cruel act from an upper 
window of her house could not reach the spot in 
time to catch the boys who richly deserved 
punishment. 


At the North Bennett Street Industrial School 
72-animals were cared for. The teachers there 
are interested in the work and asked to have the 
Rev. Walter E. C. Smith, who has been kind 
enough to assist the work of the League by doing 
work in humane education, to give a lantern 
slide lecture to 150 boys and girls of that 
neighborhood. 


The Cambridge Neighborhood House, which 
is active in all good work for the young, is a great 
help to us in our efforts to lessen cruel treatment 
of animals. Miss Moore reports that the in- 
terest in work for animals in Cambridge is grow- 
ing rapidly, for which we are sure much credit is 
due to her sympathetic assistance. Fifty-four 
animals were taken there in March and many 
questions relative to the work were asked over the 
telephone. Many leaflets on kind treatment of 
animals are given out from this station. 


The Receiving Station in the Parish House at 
Kast Boston, only started last summer, has made 
wonderful progress in the good work, thanks to 
the deep interest and the zeal shown by Miss 
Pote, the Parish visitor. Sixty-seven deserted, 
homeless, sick, or unwanted animals were carried 


‘there to be disposed of in March. The League’s 


emergency car calls every day for the animals, 
but when they are received, and while they are 
there Miss Pote takes the best of care of them. 
To show Miss Pote’s sympathy in the work I 
must tell this one incident. A cat was brought 
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there blind with mange, but the moment Miss 
Pote gave her a kind word and set a dish of food 
before her she began to purr loudly. The cat 
seemed so grateful for kind treatment that Miss 
Pote kept it several days, and she says she 
doesn’t think it stopped .purring all that time. 
We cannot speak too highly of the work Miss 
Pote has done in these few months, or of her 
courage, her mercy and her sense of justice to all 
living creatures. 


I regret that I cannot give a satisfactory report 
of the House of Good-Will Station. It is not the 
fault of the workers there, but they have so much 
to do in their regular work they cannot find time 
to attend to any work for animals. Eighteen cats 
and kittens were brought in during March, but 
there was no one to feed them or clean the cages. 
I found a young girl whom I engaged to clean the 
cages, but it is a question if we can continue the 
work there. | 


WORK FOR HORSES 


On Chardon Street, Boston, a horse was found, 
only fifteen years old, but owing to a broken 
pelvis bone that he evidently suffered with while 
traveling, our agent urged the stable man who 
used him to part with him for seven dollars, and 
he had him put to death. 


In East Boston a horse was-found in a coal 
wagon with very bad feet. The trouble was in- 
curable and the owner was persuaded to let our 
agent take him without any payment. 


In Chelsea a horse was complained of in an 
ice wagon. He had very large shoe boils, and 
was in bad condition generally. For the payment 
of five dollars our agent got possession of him, 
and rescued him from an unhappy condition. 


In Somerville a horse was found in a farmer’s 
wagon with a very bad sore that was discharging. 
He was thin, legs swollen, and was in wretched 
condition generally, but our agent could not get 
him without the payment of seven dollars, which 
we were glad to give in order to save him from 
further suffering. 

A horse in an express wagon, thin and with 
teeth gone, was found, and our agent got him 
without payment. Also another from the same 


man, unfit to be used, yet kept in the stable to 
take out at times, probably in the evening and 
at night (when he could not be seen) and made to 
work. He also was secured without payment. 


These are typical cases; and a number more 
could be given of horses used for hire, or in junk 
wagons, or from horse dealers, that our agent 
looked up and secured,—a number of them with- 
out payment, and a few of them by payment of 
five or seven dollars. Besides this he has done 
his usual work of adjusting blinders, and bits, 
and suggesting remedies for horses that were 
sick, urging their owners to take better care of 
them or send them out to our Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham. Our work for horses 1s a 
great one and should be well supported. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of 
Our FouRFOooTED FRIENDS 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire 
for April 1, 1921. 


STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
County OF SUFFOLK 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Mrs. Huntineron Smiru, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of the 
Our Fourrootep FrriEnps, and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— 
Publisher ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE, 
Editor Mrs. Huntrineron Smiru, 
Managing Editor None. 
Business Managers None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses- 
m Sopa owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock. 


Tue ANIMAL Rescue LEAGUE. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


Ree es or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
one. 


} ss. 


Post office address— 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Mrs. Hunrineton SMITH, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of April, 1921. 
[SEAL.] AvoupHEe Maruinu, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Jan. 24, 1924.) 
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As a change of diet at any time, try 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


The most appetizing granulated dog 
food on the market. Owners of Pek- 
ingese, Toys and shy feeders will find 
that this food, as a change of diet has no 


Active and Alert When Fed On equal. 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Write for samples and send 2c stamp 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF foe ae cute 


9 e a 
All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
DUA aamenNe ater Qo theman Spratt’s Patent Limited 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston Newark, New Jersey 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
Telephone Beach 244. , 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 a ashen ee Dudley Street 
evated Station. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 


Telephone Dedham 209-J Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


FLOXHURK: fo.) aty eye aie Rae tile aaa Pano ate 19 LamMBERT AVENUE 
NortH Enp, INDusTRIAL ScHOOL . «.  . 89 NortH BENNET STREET 
SoutH ENnp aioe y 6) ati er Peek ti eae SEOUL OR THAME TON aoc RET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . .  . %@9 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM Salute aan Send a gs: ae aa GON Bd eebeid PVA REE eer ET 
East Boston, Community HousrE . . . ..  . 79 Marion STREET 
East Boston, House or Goop Winn... =. ~=177 WEBSTER STREET 
MEDFIELD >. ©. »  « «+  BartTLeTT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
Animals received incl920- oa i oe Oe ee a ae oe RO 
Animals: broughtunby visitors 7. fac. ee ee 10,200 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . eee OU a 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of-calls: made in-1920- 72 2 sin ee ee ee hae 25,261 
Number of animals collected . ; wae oe eee ; ; ; See 38,086 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 


DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of cases of small animals:treated in.1920.0 2... 42) 2.) tae ee ee oe 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920. . . . . . . 475 
Wumber:of horses humanely killed;s1920° .¥<,. 3 en ee ee 664 


Number of horses given vacations ere ibe tae Mr fred SARA Ah Oat Py i ES 36 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing. public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


